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FROM THE ANGLER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

Trout Fishing. By W. Earl Hodgson. Pp. xviii-H 
276. (London : A. and C. Black, 1904.) Price 
7 s. 6 d. net. 

Fishing Holidays. By Stephen Gwynn. _ Pp. ix + 299. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1904.) Price 
ys. 6 d. net. 

An Angler's Year. By Charles S. Patterson. Pp. 
xii + 192. (London: W. R. Russell and Co., Ltd., 
n.d.) Price 2 s. 6 d. 

HE first two of these books are not in any sense 
books of reference or guides for the angler; Mr. 
Gwynn frankly states that his object is not instruction 
but amusement, but it is no ground of complaint that 
the former as well as the latter is to be found in his 
descriptions of his fishing holidays. Mr. Hodg¬ 
son’s is a pleasantly trivial book, interesting as giving 
the views of an experienced fisherman on many points, 
but no more instructive, in fact, than Mr. Gwynn’s 
in intention. The former is at his best when describ¬ 
ing matters of his own observation ; “ the whustler ” 
would take a lot of beating as a piece of pure narrative, 
and is almost on a level with Mr. Gwynn’s best; it 
calls for equal admiration in the vigour with which 
an almost Homeric battle is described, and the delicacy 
with which a veil is drawn over the undignified end of 
a noble fish, but it is scarcely possible to extend this 
admiration to the delicacy with which twenty-one of 
the author’s friends and a daily newspaper are veiled 
in the obscurity of initialled dashes, which are fre¬ 
quently inadequate as a disguise and always typo¬ 
graphically unsightly. 

Mr. Hodgson deserves great praise for his effort 
to figure adequately in colours a series of trout 
flies, and the result is really very pleasing; we wish 
we could add really successful, but it seems very 
doubtful whether the three-colour process is suited to 
this class of work; the reds, and especially the clarets, 
are not satisfactory, and a comparison of the different 
representations given of, e.g. , the cow-dung, olive dun, 
or black gnat seems to show that sufficient accuracy 
for work of this nature cannot be obtained by the 
process employed. The excellent reproduction of a 
picture of a group of brown, trout given as a frontis¬ 
piece may almost serve as a contrast to the figures of 
flies to show the class of subjects well and ill suited 
for illustration by this method. It would have been 
interesting to have had more, explanation in the book 
itself of the flies figured and the reasons for their 
selection, especially from so ardent an advocate of the 
wet fly as Mr. Hodgson. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is most delightful; we have read 
much of it before in various periodicals, but nothing 
is lost in reading it again in book form, and the print 
and general get-up are so good as to give an additional 
pleasure to the reader. The proverb which Micky 
applied to the author’s efforts to catch a salmon—to 
misquote it— Is fada do leabhar gun bradan, cannot 
in any sense be applied to his efforts to write a book; 
it is the book that is too short, and there is a wonderful 
store of really useful information not only as to salmon, 
but as to trout and, in one excellent essay, pilchards. 
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Unlike Mr. Hodgson’s book, Mr. Patterson’s “ An 
Angler’s Year ” contains a large amount of inform¬ 
ation which should be of the greatest assistance to the 
beginner. The method by which the author deals with 
his subject is good ; he selects typical days from each 
month in the year (except March, which he not un¬ 
fairly regards as “ the silly season of angling ”), and 
describes actual experiences of his own, illustrating 
them with information as to the best gear and method 
of using it in each instance. Without ever becoming 
didactic, Mr. Patterson gives a great deal of most 
useful advice upon many forms of fishing, and is 
equally interesting whether he treats of trout or conger. 
There is one addition which would, we think, be 
appreciated in any future edition, and that is an index, 
and it really seems an undue economy of space to print 
advertisements on the back of the title-page and table 
of contents; still, these are but details (as is the quaint 
misprint which causes the pike to figure as Essex 
lucius), and in no way affect the value of what 
appears to us a very practical and useful little book. 

It has lately been suggested that there is nowadays 
too great a tendency to attribute human characteristics 
to animals; the fisherman certainly tends to attribute 
them to fish; Mr. Patterson expresses a conviction 
that the Test trout know more than the anglers; Mr. 
Hodgson combats at some length the views of those 
who hold that trout are cunning; both are at issue 
with Sir Herbert Maxwell as to a trout’s sense of 
colour. The task of approaching the presumed feel¬ 
ings of a fish—especially with a view to deceive— 
without attributing to it some almost human qualities, 
even as Mr. Patterson attributes the cunning of the 
carp to the size of its brain and the fulness of its years, 
is not easy; there is a tendency almost automatically 
to put oneself in the place of the fish and to try to 
look at the world from that standpoint, and to do this 
one must, to some degree, give the fish human views. 
Our fish are certainly more interesting a little 
humanised, and one can feel a real sympathy for M. 
Guitel’s goby and his efforts to find a mate which a 
mere bald narrative of facts would not evoke; but in 
reading books on fishing one cannot help wondering 
whether it is really the fish or only the fisherman who 
likes some peculiarly compounded paste or some 
pai ticular tying of a favourite fly. Somehow, while 
feeling sure that Mr, Gwynn and Mr. Hodgson are 
right in insisting on the importance of the size of fly 
used, we yet feel some suspicion that it is the former 
author and not the fish he angled for that had no taste 
for worms. L. W. B. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Betrachtungen iiber das Wesen der Lebenserschetn- 
ungen. Ein Beitrag zum Begriff des Protoplasmas. 
By Prof R. Neumeister. Pp. iv4-io7. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1903.) Price 2 marks. 

This is an essay—critical and constructive—on the 
mechanical and vitalistic interpretations of the pheno¬ 
mena of life. Biology has oscillated from the one posi¬ 
tion to the other since the days of Harvey. Some 
progress in the physico-chemical analysis of an 
abstracted part or process of the organism is made, and 
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hope rises in the biologist’s breast that the secret of 
life is going to be discovered. Always, however, resi¬ 
dual phenomena are detected, and there is a retreat to 
some form of vitalism. Prof. Neumeister gives a 
scholarly survey of the history, expounding the posi¬ 
tions of Johannes Muller, Von Baer, Lotze, Du Bois- 
Reymond, Fechner, Wundt, Bunge, and many more. 
His own position, which closely resembles that of 
Johannes Muller, may be briefly stated as follows :— 
Truly vital phenomena cannot be interpreted in terms 
of physico-chemical categories; life is an inter-relation 
of the physical and the psychical—an inseparable, un¬ 
knowable inter-relation; there are no forces operative 
in protoplasm which are not operative in non-living 
matter, but in all active protoplasm there are psychical 
qualities of a transcendental character. 

Biologists will probably be most interested in the 
section of the book that deals with protoplasm, and the 
many conceptions of it that have been suggested, e.g. 
by Nageli, Kiihne, Biitschli, Pfliiger, Pfeifer, Verworn, 
Hofmeister, Hertwig, and Ostwaid. Neumeister deals 
at especial length with the Hofmeister-Ostwald theory, 
which practically reduces metabolism to a series of 
fermentations. As a chemical physiologist the author 
attacks this theory with might and main, and comes to 
the conclusion that ferments have really nothing to do 
with the essential activity of protoplasm, their activity 
is intracellular, not intraprotoplasmic, they are only 
the “ chemical tools ” made by and used by proto¬ 
plasm. What then is protoplasm? A peculiar 
chemical system of very diverse protein-substances, 
along with certain other compounds the molecules of 
which by a unique interaction give rise to psychical 
and material processes quite inseparable from one 
another, in a way that we cannot hope to understand. 
“ Ins Innere der Natur dringt kein erschaffener Geist. ” 

J. A. T. 

The Fat of the Land, The Story of an American 
Farm. By J. W. Streeter. Pp. xi + 406. (New 
York : The Macmillan Co.; London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1904.) Price 6s. 6 d. net. 

Many ways have been adopted of teaching agriculture, 
but we do not think we have before met with an account 
of the management of a farm throwm into the form 
of a tale 1 —a romance some readers would be unkind 
enough to call it. The book describes how an 
American doctor, warned for reasons of health to 
abandon a city life, purchased a neglected farm and 
by a liberal exercise of capital, energy and business 
capacity, made it both pay its way and provide him 
at the same time with health and pleasure, so that the 
family all lived on “ the fat of the land,” The main 
text is sound enough, that the farm should be regarded 
as a factory converting raw material into finished pro¬ 
ducts and that skill and knowledge can always find 
a satisfactory market by the production of the best, but 
we doubt if the demonstration will prove convincing 
or even suggestive to the practical man. 

The book reminds us irresistibly of the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and bears about the same relation 
to agriculture as that friend of our childhood did to 
serious natural history. 

Die Dissoziierung und Umwandlung chemischer 
Atome. By Dr. Johannes Stark. Pp. vii + 57. 
(Braunschweig : F. Vieweg und Sohn, 1903.) Price 
1.50 marks. 

This little book from the fluent pen of Dr. Stark, of 
Gottingen, is a reprint of three articles in the Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Rundschau. Its object is to exhibit 
a comprehensive view of the application of the electron 
theory to the group of phenomena which may be 
characterised as subatomic transformations, and to do 
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this in terms which may be understood by any person 
of intelligence. On the whole this object is success¬ 
fully accomplished. 

The author shows how the discovery of Rontgen 
rays and of the Zeeman effect, together with the deter¬ 
mination of the mass of the particles forming the 
kathode rays, have led, in the hands of J, J. 
Thomson, to an entire change in our ideas of atomic 
structure. He follows out the bearing of this idea on 
the phenomena of conduction in metals, in solutions 
and in gases, and shows how the brilliant researches 
of Rutherford and of Rutherford and Soddy on radio¬ 
activity led them to consider that this phenomenon was 
caused by the transformation of one element into 
others, a result which was finally established by the 
discovery of Ramsay and Soddy that the radium eman¬ 
ation turned into helium. 

The book is clearly written, and its value is increased 
by a chapter of references at the end. It may con¬ 
fidently be recommended to all interested in the recent 
developments of physical theory. O. W. R. 

Nature's Story of the Year. By Charles A. Witchell. 
Pp. xii + 276; illustrated. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1904.) Price 5s. 

“ Observers of Nature,” says Mr. Witchell in his 
preface, “ belong to one of two classes—the scientific 
and the imaginative.” Mr. Witchell himself belongs 
to the latter category, for, to make use of his own 
words, he depicts “ some curious incidents in Nature 
in a frame of imaginative colouring.” The book will 
probably give readers a general interest in natural 
phenomena, for there is no attempt systematically to 
describe the plant and animal life to be found in the 
country at different seasons of the year. The author 
directs attention to anything that happens to have 
impressed him, and his facts and fancies are expressed 
in pretty terms. 

Essays and Addresses. By the late John Young, 
M.D., Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. With a Memoir. Pp. 
xlii+143. (Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 
1904.) 

This small collection of essays and addresses is issued 
by the committee in charge of the memorials of the 
late Prof. Young. The biographical sketch with 
which the volume commences is by Dr. Yellowlees, 
and it is a pleasing narrative of a well-filled life. The 
history of the years when Young was on the Geo¬ 
logical Survey is particularly attractive, though 
throughout the narrative the reader is impressed with 
Young’s untiring energy. The committee has 
selected the following essays and addresses for pub¬ 
lication :—“Three English Medical MSS.,” “A Dis¬ 
course,” “The Making of a Book,” “The Scientific 
Premonitions of the Ancients,” “Jewish Mediciners,” 
and the “ Address on the Hunterian Library.” 

The Globe Geography Readers. Senior. Our World¬ 
wide Empire. By Vincent T. Murchd. Pp. 392. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1904.) Price 

2 S . 6 d . 

The latest of Mr. Murchd’s books is one of his best. 
It provides a simple, interesting account of the 
countries and peoples of the British Empire which 
should make the boys and girls who study it interested 
in different parts of the world. The volume is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with sixteen full-page coloured 
plates and an unusually large number of black and 
white pictures There is no rigid adherence to geo¬ 
graphical information alone; " the historical facts 
necessary to make up a complete description of a 
country are included judiciously. 
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